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DEATH-RATE  IN  LANSING;  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  OF  DEATH, 
AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  LESSENING  OF  SICKNESS 

AND  DEATH. 

BY  J.  H.  WELLINGS,  M.  D.,  LANSING. 

[Read  at  a Sanitary  Convention  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  March  19,  1885.  Reprinted  from  a Supplement 
to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health  for  the  year  1885. 1 

[Reprint  No.  226.] 

Mr.  President , Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  study  of  the  death-rate  of  the  city  of  Lansing  involves  many  import- 
ant questions.  It  is  of  interest  to  our  citizens  to  know  something  of  the  death- 
rate,  because  it  relates  to  the  health  of  our  city.  It  is  still  further  of  inter- 
est because  it  has  much  to  do  with  our  financial  prosperity.  No  person  who  is 
wise  will  be  likely  to  overlook  the  health  of  a community  in  making  his  selec- 
tion of  a home.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  city  to  surround  its  people  by  as  many 
safeguards  from  sickness  and  death  as  are  possible.  There  is  no  lack  of 
knowledge  to  help  us  accomplish  these  ends,  if  we  will  only  listen  to  the  teach- 
ing and  profit  by  it. 

The  fruit  of  the  labors  of  sanitarians  and  workers  in  the  interest  of  public 
health  in  this  State  is  being  seen  and  its  results  felt,  not  alone  in  Michigan 
but  throughout  the  Union.  I deem  it  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Lansing,  particularly  at  this  time,  when  we  are  about  to  introduce 
water-works,  to  look  well  to  the  part  that  water  plays  in  determining  the 
death-rate.  I cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  this  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining our  death-rate,  although  it  will  be  presented  to  you  in  detail  by  the 
gentleman  who  has  made  the  subject  his  special  study.  The  question  more 
particularly  is,  What  is  the  death-rate  in  Lansing  ? In  other  words,  how 
many  people  die  in  Lansing  yearly,  out  of  a given  number,  and  what  are  the 
principal  causes  of  sickness  and  death  ? 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  give,  correctly,  the  death-rate  in  Lansing,  by  leason 
of  several  causes.  Up  to  1879  there  had  been  no  effort  made  to  keep  a sys- 
tematic record  of  burials  or  removals.  The  city  had  no  means  of  securing  the 
data  upon  which  to  base  the  record.  In  the  year  1879  the  board  of  health  of 
the  city  of  Lansing  formulated,  and  the  common  council  ratified  and  adopted, 
our  present  system,  which  has  proved  quite  satisfactory,  although  somewhat 
imperfect.  If  our  present  system  was  carried  out  perfectly,  the  record  would 
be  a valuable  part  of  our  city  archives,  as  it  would  be  a means  of  tracing  up 
family  history  which  might  be  otherwise  entirely  lost.  Our  system  contem- 
plates an  application,  by  a relative  or  friend,  to  the  city  clerk  for  a removal  or 
burial  permit.  The  application  is  made  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  city,  and 
must  furnish  the  data  asked  for.  A suitable  record  is  made  by  the  clerk  and 
the  permit  is  issued  to  the  applicant.  A difficulty  arises — and  a serious  one — 
from  the  fact  that  persons  using  private  burying  grounds  do  not  always  com- 
ply with  the  regulations.  Still  another  source  of  embarrassment  is  the  oppo- 
sition some  people  offer  to  furnishing  the  data  upon  which  the  permits  are 
granted.  Our  only  hope  is  that  by  persistent  aud  patient  effort  a public  senti- 
ment will  be  created  in  its  favor.  The  public  must  be  brought  to  understand 
the  benefits  of  new  measures  before  they  will  cooperate  with  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  carry  out  the  law. 
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Public  reforms  move  slowly.  It  took  the  city  of  New  Orleans  from  18G5  to 
1872  to  establish  on  a solid  footing  her  health  ordinance  regulating  slaughter- 
houses. The  enemies  of  the  measure  commenced  their  fight  against  it  in  the 
legislature  and  never  ceased  their  opposition  until  the  case  was  carried  through 
every  court  in  the  State  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  when  the  seal  of 
approval  was  put  upon  the  bill,  by  the  court  deciding  the  act  constitutional. 
The  friends  of  good  order  and  public  health  had  the  satisfaction  of  triumph- 
ing over  their  opponents,  at  the  same  time  converting  what  was  a notorious 
public  nuisance  into  an  economical  and  healthy  public  establishment. 

Among  the  principal  causes  of  sickness  and  death  in  the  city  of  Lansing 
may  be  mentioned  the  following: — 

1.  Use  of  impure  and  contaminated  water. 

2.  Filth. 

3.  Poverty. 

4.  Intemperance. 

5.  Ignorance. 

Our  city  has  decided  by  a very  flattering  vote  to  establish  water-works ; the 
only  essential  thing  now  is  to  give  the  city  pure  water  and  plenty  of  it.  There 
is  plenty  of  proof  close  at  hand  to  show  the  fatal  results  of  using  impure 
water.  Almost  every  season,  particularly  very  dry  seasons,  when  the  water  in 
the  wells  gets  low,  we  have  well-marked  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever.  My 
neighbor  says:  My  well  is  deep  and  I do  not  think  anything  will  get  into  it. 
My  dear  sir,  the  deeper  your  well  and  the  lower  the  water,  unless  you  go  below 
the  rock  and  shut  off  ail  water  above,  the  greater  your  danger.  The  cone  of 
pollution  depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  well. 

We  cannot  rely  upon  our  sense  of  taste,  sight,  or  smell  in  determining  the 
purity  of  water,  the  fact  only  being  revealed  by  close  chemical  analysis.  I 
believe  with  our  quality  of  soil,  consisting  as  it  does  of  drift,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  what  distance  from  a privy-vault  we  may  with  safety  place  our  well. 

Another  cause  of  sickness  and  death,  is  the  improper  disposal  of  sewage 
matter.  I am  unable  to  speak  in  much  praise  of  the  present  condition  of  our 
sewers.  The  main  sewer  empties  into  Grand  ltiver,  just  below  the  dam  and 
but  a few  rods  above  the  bridge  at  the  crossing  of  one  of  our  principal  streets. 
For  nearly  two  years  this  nuisance  has  been  permitted  to  remain,  very  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood.  Jefferson  street,  Wash- 
tenaw street,  and  Michigan  avenue  storm  drains  are  now  being  used  for  sewer 
purposes,  discharging  their  contents  to  the  river  or  pond,  in  violation  of  city 
ordinances. 

I desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  dangerous  habit  of  employing  exca- 
vations in  the  soil  for  privy  vaults.  Very  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  ordained  by  the  city  authorities  regulating  this  matter. 
The  nature  of  soil  is  such  that  there  is  no  telling  how  far  sewage  will  travel 
through  the  ground.  The  practice  of  removing  the  privy  from  one  excavation 
to  another  and  simply  covering  the  contents  with  earth,  establishing  two, 
three,  or  more  localities  from  which  sewage  may  be  carried  to  the  well  and  so 
find  its  way  into  the  system,  of  persons  using  said  water,  is  so  clearly  a dele- 
terious practice  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  furnish  any  proof. 

Poverty  may  be  a cause  of  sickness  and  death.  Insufficient  food  and  cloth- 
ing, so  far  as  they  would  tend  to  lower  the  vitality,  would  predispose  to  disease. 

Intemperance  is  an  efficient  cause  of  disease  and  death.  Did  time  permit, 
it  would  be  interesting,  and  I think  the  result  would  be  appalling,  to  trace  out 
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the  influence  of  intemperance,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  producing  sickness 
and  death  in  Lansing.  During  four  or  five  years  I have  made  examinations 
for  and  been  present  at  six  inquests  of  men  who  died  drunk.  Some  killed  by 
the  cars,  some  drowued,  and  some  killed  in  other  ways,  but  all  died  directly 
from  intemperance.  Six  more  deaths  to  swell  the  death-rate  of  our  city,  from 
preventable  causes  ! This  is  not  all.  Intemperance  does  not  always  act  so 
swiftly  and  violently,  but  does  with  equal  certainty.  If  the  intemperate  man 
escapes  a violent  death,  but  is  attacked  by  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  or  erysip- 
elas, his  chance  is  small  compared  with  the  man  of  good  habits.  The  whole 
trouble  does  not  end  here  with  the  victim  who  gave  his  life  as  a sacrifice  to  his 
appetite ; but  should  he  have  children  quite  likely  he  will  leave  as  his  only 
legacy  his  unfortunate  appetite,  thereby  perpetuating  the  evil.  Thus  the 
whole  environment  of  intemperance  tends  to  disease  and  death,  by  destroying 
the  vitality  of  the  body,  by  destroying  the  mind ; in  fact  it  is  the  only  cause 
of  disease  that  I can  think  of  that  takes  a man  captive,  soul  and  body,  and 
hurries  both  on  to  a sure  and  certain  death. 

Ignorance  comes  in  for  a share  as  a cause  of  sickness  and  death.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  see  how  little  otherwise  intelligent  people  seem  to  care  about  sanitary 
law.  Many  persons  manifest  the  most  marked  disregard  for  all  sanitary  regu- 
lations. They  laugh  at  the  sign  of  warning  announcing  the  presence  of  diph- 
theria or  scarlet  fever,  declaring  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  taking  it.  I know 
of  no  duty  the  health  officer  is  called  upon  to  perform  that  causes  him  any 
more  embarrassment  than  the  opposition  that  people  offer  to  the  system  of 
quarantine.  Disease  is  carried  from  house  to  house  by  officious  persons  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  from  entering  houses  where  contagious  diseases  are 
present.  The  persistence  of  such  persons  is  only  equaled  by  their  ignorance  of 
what  belongs  to  good  manners  or  the  best  interest  of  the  community. 

Serious  mistakes — and  often  very  dangerous  ones — resulting  in  sickness  and 
death,  arise  from  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  doctors  as  well  as  the  people 
regarding  the  contagiousness  of  some  diseases.  This  unfortunate  diversity  of 
opinion  often  prevents  the  physician  from  pronouncing  on  the  disease  until  it 
is  too  late  to  prevent  its  spread. 

SUGGESTIONS  EOR  LESSENING  SICKNESS  AND  DEATH. 

Now  that  we  know  some  of  the  dangers  to  public  health  in  our  city,  let  us 
see  if  we  can  point  out  any  remedy  to  correct  them. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  city  of  Lansing  is  suffering  from  causes  that  are 
within  our  control,  or  in  other  words,  if  the  death-rate  of  the  city  of  Lansing 
is  made  up  of  deaths  that  are  from  preventable  diseases,  then  it  follows  that 
if  we  eliminate  the  preventable  from  the  non-preventable  we  shall  be  able  to 
reduce  our  death-rate  to  the  minimum. 

By  referring  to  the  report  of  the  register  of  vital  statistics  for  the  State  of 
Michigan,  I find  the  death-rate  for  the  entire  State,  for  the  seven  years  pre- 
ceding 1882,  to  be  4.5  per  1,000,  or  .45  per  cent  for  diphtheria  alone.  Again 
referring  to  the  same  report  we  are  able  to  approximate  the  death-rate  for 
scarlet  fever  at  about  2.3  in  1,000,  or  .23  per  cent.  Iti  1876,  of  ten  principal 
diseases  causing  death,  diphtheria  gives  2.47  per  cent,  scarlet  fever,  3.17,  and 
typhoid  fever  3.39  per  cent,  making  for  these  three  preventable  diseases  9.03 
per  cent,  or  in  round  numbers,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  typhoid  fever 
caused  about  one-tenth  of  the  deaths  in  1876.  If  we  take  the  death-rats  of 
the  State  for  the  same  year  as  an  average  for  Lansing,  we  shall  have  for  the 
same  1.39  per  cent  as  a death-rate.  Deducting  one-tenth  as  an  average  for 
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the  three  diseases  mentioned,  we  shall  have  about  1.25  per  cent  for  the  death- 
rate  for  Lansing  for  1876.  I am  quite  certain  that  we  could  show  a much  better 
death-rate  than  that  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  remainder  of  the  preventable 
diseases.  I believe  less  than  1 per  cent  possible.  How  shall  so  desirable  an 
end  be  reached?  Pure  water  and  plenty  of  it  is  of  the  first  importance.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  plan  of  taking  the  water-supply  from  the  river  or  from 
surface  wells  as  is  advocated  by  some,  would  be  a great  mistake. 

Another  problem  presenting  itself  to  the  city  for  solution,  is  how  to  get  rid 
of  the  effete  or  waste  matter  of  the  city.  One  means  of  accomplishing  a por- 
tion of  this  work  is  by  sewers. 

The  habit  of  permitting  any  sewage  matter  to  be  discharged  into  the  river 
or  mill  pond,  at  or  just  above  the  city,  is  dangerous.  The  main  sewer,  now 
discharging  just  below  the  dam,  should  be  completed  and  caused  to  empty  into 
the  river  at  a point  below  the  city. 

The  use  of  storm  drains  for  sewer  purposes  should  be  strictly  prohibited,  and 
the  law  enforced.  The  storm  drains  that  have  been  used  for  sewer  purposes 
should  be  flushed,  and  the  premises  having  privy-vaults  and  kitchen  connected 
with  the  drains  should  be  disconnected  at  once. 

All  the  garbage  and  waste  not  removed  by  the  sewers  should  be  taken  to  a 
suitable  and  convenient  place  of  deposit.  What  provision  the  common  council 
has  made  the  last  two  years  for  that  purpose  I am  unable  to  say;  but  during 
the  years  that  I acted  as  health  officer  I found  great  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
the  garbage  of  the  city,  by  reason  of  having  no  place  of  deposit.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  common  council  will  supply  this  long-felt  want  if  it  has  not 
already  done  so. 

The  grounds  should  be  put  in  charge  of  the  city  scavenger,  or  some  respon- 
sible person,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  eliminate  the  oyster  cans,  broken 
crocks,  etc.,  burn  up  what  can  be  burned,  the  balance  being  treated  with 
quick  lime  and  composted.  This  yard  or  dump-ground  in  time  would  be  self- 
sustaining,  or  at  least  the  compost  would  all  be  removed  by  gardeners  and 
farmers  who  would  be  glad  to  secure  it  for  fertilizing  purposes.  Dead  animals 
should  be  disposed  of  on  the  same  ground  by  either  burning  or  burying. 

I would  mention  still  another  important  preventive  measure,  viz.:  A rigid 
system  of  quarantine  for  all  contagious  diseases.  The  isolation  of  persons  sick 
with  contagious  diseases  should  always  be  insisted  upon. 

I would  put  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria  all  in  the  same  class 
so  far  as  quarantine  is  concerned.  Vaccination  is  a safe  protection  against 
small-pox.  We  have  no  preventive  measure  for  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever, 
like  vaccination  for  small-pox,  but  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  isolation 
and  thorough  disinfection.  We  may  not  be  able  to  stamp  out  of  our  commun- 
ity diphtheria,  and  scarlet  and  typhoid  fever;  but  one  thing  is  sure,  we  will 
not  do  our  duty  if  we  neglect  to  use  all  the  means  at  our  command  although 
they  promise  but  partial  results. 

I believe  the  death-rate  in  the  city  of  Lansing  will  be  lowered  in  proportion 
as  the  faith  of  the  people  is  increased  in  the  efficacy  of  our  sanitary  system  to 
produce  the  results  claimed  for  it. 

I think  Lansing  should  be  supplied  with  a public  slaughter-house.  I am 
not  aware  of  any  private  slaughter-houses  now  within  the  city  limits,  but  in 
the  year  1881  there  were  within  a radius  of  2-J  miles  of  the  State  Capitol,  7 or 
8 slaughter-houses.  An  establishment  of  this  kind,  well  supplied  with  water 
and  located  at  a suitable  point  on  the  river  below  the  city,  and  under  good 
management,  would  be  a valuable  acquisition  to  Lansing. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  led  by  Rev.  M.  B.  Carpenter,  of  Lansing,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President— The  subject  matter  of  the  paper  just  presented  by  my  friend  Dr.  YVellings, 
seems  to  be  teeming  with  fruitful  topics  for  consideration,  which  should  be  discussed  in  candor 
but  with  earnestness.  The  people  of  this  city  should  be  impressed  with  their  vital  importance, 
and  be  treated  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  their  bearings  upon  everyday  life.  I do  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  do  justice  to  any  theme  he  has  named,  but  I am  in  hopes  of  eliciting  your 
attention  to  the  matter  sufficiently  to  induce  you  to  investigate  some  of  the  most  palpable  and  self, 
evident  mistakes  we  are  liable  every  day  to  make. 

The  doctor  has  gathered  the  statistics  of  deaths  in  this  city,  and,  taken  in  comparison  with  other 
cities,  we  find  Lansing  to  be  exceptionally  healthy,  and  the  death-rate  low,  but  we  find  upon 
examination  of  the  statistics  still  further,  which  have  been  gathered  for  the  last  ten  years,  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  deaths  in  this  community  are  of  that  class  of  diseases  that  may  be  pre- 
vented or  greatly  mitigated  and  lightened  by  applying  to  ourselves  the  well-established  facts  rel- 
ative to  correct  living.  When  my  mind  is  directed  to  a contemplation  of  this  matter,  and  I discover 
the  thousand  and  one  operating  lines  that  stream  out  from  the  human  system,  and  connect  it  with 
the  different  objects  of  the  world,  I am  bewildered  with  their  multitude  and  become  heart  sick  to 
think  of  my  own  inability  to  remedy  the  facts  that  clearly  need  revolutionizing  in  my  own  life. 
It  was  said  a long  time  ago,  “know  thyself,”  and  “ the  greatest  study  of  mankind  is  man.”  Mr. 
President,  every  day’s  experience  in  my  life  goes  to  confirm  the  truthfulness  of  this  last  saying 
and  opens  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  first  will  require  an  eternity  of  study  to  understand. 
Experience  and  observation,  however,  are  constantly  shedding  light  upon  the  intricate  mechanism 
of  the  human  form,  and  its  countless  variations  and  possibilities.  The  fact  that  about  twice  a week 
on  an  average  we  are  called  upon  to  bid  adieu  to  some  loved  person  and  carry  the  physical  remains 
to  that 

“Silent,  solemn,  sacred  spot 
The  mouldering  realm  of  peace, 

Where  human  frailties  are  forgot 
And  human  follies  cease,” 

to  say  nothing  of  the  heaviness  of  heart,  weariness  of  limb,  anxiety  of  feeling,  and  prostration  of 
body,— should  awake  in  us  the  realization  of  that  truth  that  in  the  “ midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,” 
and  lead  us  to  study  why  these  things  are  so.  What  should  we  do  to  counteract  these  dire  results? 
The  doctor  has  (without  entering  into  any  argument)  pointed  out  the  principal  causes  that  gener- 
ate disease.  He  assumes  that  the  bare  assertion  is  sufficient  to  convince  every  one,  yet  I take  it 
that  some,  if  not  all  the  causes  enumerated  are,  or  should  be,  questioned  in  some  particulars  or 
modified  by  other  causes  or  conditions.  To  say  that  shallow  wells  or  shallow  water  in  wells  is  a 
cause  of  sickness  and  death  may,  and  undoubtedly  is,  correct,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  it  is  unqualifiedly  so.  I do  not  believe  that  a shallow  well  is  necessarily  bad.  It  may  be  good. 
Neither  do  1 believe  that  because  the  water  is  low  in  a well,  therefore,  for  that  reason  solely,  it 
is  bad.  We  know  that  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be,  because  the  poisons  held  in  solution  in  many 
wells  when  the  water  becomes  low  is  taken  into  the  system  in  large  quantities,  hence  more  dan- 
gerous, and  conducive  to  ill-health;  but  if  no  poisonous  substance  is  held  in  such  well  it  would 
not  be  deleterious  to  good  health  to  use  the  same.  Again,  he  refers  to  intoxication  by  use  of  spir- 
ituous liquors,  as  a source  of  disease.  There  is  no  apology  for  this  that  I desire  to  make.  The  use 
of  intoxicants  even  in  a moderate  way  is  but  tampering  with  a demon  that  should  be  stamped  out 
everywhere.  Could  we  confine  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  to  the  few  that  will  use  it  only  as 
an  invigorator  of  the  body  and  have  sufficient  good  sense  and  self-control  to  not  allow  it  to  dethrone 
reason,  we  could  look  upon  its  use  with  more  complacency.  I believe  that  no  one  was  ever 
made  wiser,  stronger,  or  better  by  its  use;  it  has  destroyed  thousands  of  men  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  models  in  society  and  promoters  of  the  public  weal.  I am  unable  to  discover 
one  redeeming  trait  in  all  the  wake  of  this  fell  destroyer,  and  hence  I believe  its  use,  as  a bever- 
age, is  wholly  bad.  Again,  poverty,  while  in  one  sense  it  is  conducive  to  disease,  yet  in  another 
sense  is  not;  thus  when  it  forces  activity,  causes  one  to  labor  that  he  may  secure  the  necessaries 
of  life,  food  and  clothing,  then  it  is  not  conducive  to  disease  but  is  a means  of  aiding  life;  but  when 
poverty  pinches  and  deprives  men  from  securing  food  or  sufficient  clothing  to  protect  the  body 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  then  I can  see  where  it  is  a promoter  of  disease.  Wealth 
does  not  always  minister  to  good  health,  although  with  it  we  can  secure  food,  clothing,  and  com- 
fortable dwellings;  yet  in  by  far  too  many  instances  is  it  made  to  take  the  place  of  healthful  exer- 
tion, and  by  inducing  shiftlessness  and  inactivity,  and  being  used  as  the  means  of  pampering  a 
vitiated  sense  of  nobility,  and  aiding  one  to  minister  to  appetite,  then  it  is  worse  than  poverty  in 
its  effects  upon  healthfulness. 

But  the  greatest  thing  that  we  have  to  meet  and  contend  with  is  the  ignorance  of  the  rich  and 
poor  upon  all  those  principles,  or  laws  of  life  and  health,  that  meet  us  on  every  hand.  It  was  my 
good  or  ill  fortune  to  be  a member  of  the  board  of  health  of  this  city  for  a few  years,  and  while 
holding  that  position  we  instituted  the  present  regulations  in  vogue  in  this  city.  I was  chairman 
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of  that  board,  hence  had  much  to  do  with  trying  to  impress  its  lessons  upon  the  people.  I know 
that  it  was  a thankless  task,  that  it  often  met  resistance,  and  was  largely  ignored  by  the  people. 
I wish  that  something  might  be  done  to  teach  people  the  importance  of  studying  the  laws  of  health, 
and  induce  them  to  conform  their  lives  thereto.  My  experience  on  the  board  of  health  in  this 
city  opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  ignorance  upon  matters  of  health  and  how  to  maintain  it,  is 
the  chief  trouble  to  contend  with,  and  should.be  pressed  by  those  who  know  the  necessary  condi- 
tions and  how  to  institute  and  maintain  them,  until  the  public  can  grow  into  their  observance  and 
know  what  their  duty  is  in  the  case. 

I wish  to  say  a word  or  two  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  board  of  health  in  this  city.  Nearly 
every  one  in  the  city  is  cognizant  of  the  facts  that  the  board  formulated  a plan,  and  secured  its 
inauguration  by  the  city  authorities,  of  keeping  a condensed  history  of  deaths  as  a matter  of 
record;  but  members  even  of  the  board  thought  it  a useless  trouble  and  styled  it  “red  tape  ” and 
would  not  urge  its  importance,  in  fact  did  not  deem  it  important,  but  a senseless  requirement- 
Now  a few  can  see,  and  each  year  will  increase,  the  necessity  of  this  work.  To  illustrate  what  I 
mean,  I cite  you  to  one  feature,  namely— the  record  of  deaths  and  removals.  If  that  record  were 
kept  as  designed,  complete  and  entire,  we  should  know  the  name,  age,  sex,  color,  where  born, when 
died,  attending  physician,  disease,  also  parents’  name  and  nationality.  Such  records  are  very 
important  and  of  great  value  in  finding  heirs  and  settling  estates,  besides  giving  us  the  means  of 
knowing  the  prevailing  ailments  of  the  people  that  prove  fatal,  and  so  partially  arming  us  with 
the  data  to  arrest  or  modify  the  same.  This  evidence,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  freely  and  gladly 
furnished,  and  I believe  will,  if  the  people  can  be  made  to  understand  its  importance. 

While  the  paper  hints  at  many  remedies,  I wish  that  it  might  have  been  enlarged  in  this  particu- 
lar, and  details  defined,  for  I believe  that  the  great  trouble  in  the  way  of  making  our  city  the  healthi- 
est town  in  Michigan,  is  the  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  oflicers  and  people  whose  duty 
it  is  to  devise  ways  and  execute  the  plans  laid  down. 

Mr.  President,  I don’t  desire  to  trespass  longer  upon  the  time  of  the  convention.  I think  I have 
said  enough  to  induce  those  present,  better  qualified  than  lam,  to  take  up  and  discuss  the  weighty 
themes  of  the  paper  before  us. 

Dr.  Marshall  said  that  it  was  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  we  had  had  any  information  con- 
cerning deaths.  From  the  statistics  he  thought  Lansing  a very  healthy  city.  In  1883  there  were 
86  deaths  in  Lansing.  In  1884,  there  were  159.  A large  proportion  of  these  came  from  preventable 
diseases,  though  there  was  more  certainty  concerning  the  number  of  deaths  than  concerning  the 
causes.  If  the  cause  of  death  was  not  known  it  was  usually  called  “cholera  infantum.”  One  child 
only  one  day  old  had  lately  died  of  “cholera  infantum!”  Another  cloak  that  covered  many  dis- 
eases was  “general  debility.”  Formerly  there  was  in  Lansing  a good  deal  of  miasmatic  fever. 
Lansing  had  done  a great  deal  toward  draining  lands,  and  this  disease  had  passed  away. 

Public  funerals  were  generally  prevented  when  the  patient  died  of  a contagious  disease.  In 
this  regard  he  thought  that  health  oflicers  generally  met  with  more  opposition  from  physicians 
than  the  people  themselves. 

Dr.  Baker  asked  if  one-third  of  the  cases,  which  had  occurred,  were  not  from  preventable  dis- 
eases. Dr.  Marshall  replied  that  this  was  true  because  Lansing  was  a central  city.  Many  were 
constantly  coming  and  going,  hence  there  were  many  outbreaks  and  few  cases. 

Rev.  S,  W.  Sample  said:  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  sanitary  reform,  as  of  every  other,  is 
what  Socrates  called  “the  seeming  and  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality.”  That  grand 
old  master  of  the  arts  of  wisdom  and  life  had  been  pronounced  by  the  Oracle  at  Delphi  the  wisest 
of  men.  This  verdict  he  explained  by  saying  that  the  difference  between  himself  and  other  men 
was  that,  while  others  were  not  only  ignorant  but  were  also  ignorant  that  they  were  ignorant,  he 
was  conscious  of  his  ignorance,  and  thus  their  superior.  He  knew  nothing,  but  he  was  a seeker 
after  truth;  they  were  puffed  up  with  a conceit  of  knowledge  which  was  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  their  real  enlightenment.  The  modern  sanitarian  finds  much  the  same  condition  of  affairs  and 
men  in  this  day  as  the  ancient  sage  found  in  his.  Not  only  are  many  people,  otherwise  intelligent, 
ignorant  of  sanitary  needs  and  measures,  but  they  are  also  filled  with  a false  knowledge  which 
prevents  the  genuine  from  finding  entrance  into  their  minds.  Our  first  work,  and  our  hardest 
work,  is  the  removal  of  this  pseudo-knowledge,  this  conceit  of  wisdom,  this  prejudice  which  pre- 
judges the  case,  and  so  precludes  light  from  gaining  admission  to  the  mind.  It  has  been  said  in 
this  discussion  that  about  one-third  of  the  deaths  in  Lansing  in  the  past  have  been  from  prevent- 
able diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever.  Even  this  showing,  however,  does  not  present  the  case  as 
bad  as  it  is,  for  there  are  diseases  not  called  preventable  in  that  report  or  in  general  estimation, 
diseases  which  many  befool  themselves  with  “ knowing”  are  not  contagious  nor  infectious,  which 
sanitary  workers  have  not  yet  dared  to  class  as  such,  yet  which  are  really  so,  and  are  the  causes 
of  many  unnecessary  deaths.  Consumption  is  one  of  these.  This  is  responsible  for  a vast  number 
of  premature  deaths.  I was  astonished  to  find  that,  according  to  reliable  statistics,  one  death  out 
of  every  eight  in  Michigan  is  due  to  consumption,  This  is  a heavy  percentage  indeed,  and  I was 
startled  to  find  it  true.  Now,  the  ablest  German  physiologists  have  determined  that  consumption 
is  in  a certain  sense  contagious.  It  is  a germ  disease.  This  fact  is  accepted  as  established,  I 
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believe,  by  those  whose  word  has  authoritative  weight  on  such  matters.  This  being  so,  much  of 
the  mortality  resulting  from  consumption  might  be  prevented  by  preventing  the  propagation  of 
its  germs.  But  sanitarians  arc  kept  from  ranking  this  as  a contagious  disease,  and  its  deaths  as 
preventable,  by  the  fact  that  that  ignorance  of  ignorances,  “ the  seeming  and  conceit  of  knowledge 
without  the  reality,”  would  sneer  and  mock  at  them  for  so  doing,  and  thus  make  still  harder  a 
reformatory  work  already  difficult  enough.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  both  diphtheria 
and  scarlet  fever  are  contagious  diseases,  and  most  of  the  deaths  they  cause  are  unnecessary,  yet 
there  are  many  people,  intelligent  and  well-informed  on  other  matters,  who  insist  that  these  dis- 
eases are  not  contagious,  whose  prejudices  lead  them  to  ignore  or  to  ridicule  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter, who  are  so  bigoted  as  to  cast  obstacles  and  opposition  in  the  way  of  our  boards  of  health  in 
their  efforts  to  'throw  restrictive  measures  around  those  dread  scourges.  Hence  sanitary  work 
does  not,  cannot  begin  to  advance  as  it  should.  Hence,  also,  the  deaths  classed  as  preventable  in 
our  tables  of  mortality  statistics  do  not  tell  the  whole  sad  story.  Yet  even  the  simple  statement, 
without  comment,  that  one-third  of  our  deaths  are  from  preventable  causes  is  surely  sad  and  ter- 
rible enough  to  shock  us  all  out  of  our  conceit  and  our  indifference  into  thinking,  into  feeling,  into 
action.  Is  not  one  responsible  for  that  which  he  might  prevent  but  permits?  If  our  mortality 
rate  is  higher  than  it  need  be,  if  the  average  length  of  life  in  our  midst  might  be  Increased,  if  there 
are  deaths  which  through  sanitary  measures  we  might  prevent  but  which  through  indifterence  or 
selfishness  or  prejudice  we  allow,  are  we  not  violaters  of  God’s  “Thou  shalt  not  kill  ? ” I believe 
we  are.  I believe  we  need  waking  up,  enlightenment,  arousal,  instruction  on  these  public  health 
subjects.  Above  all,  and  first  of  all,  we  need  to  get  rid  of  all  prejudices. 

Prof.  Howell  said  tha,t  he  often  found  out  that  children  were  sick  with  some  contagious  disease 
before  any  one  else,  and  urged  that  the  subject  of  quarantine  and  isolation  of  the  sick  should 
receive  greater  attention. 

Dr.  Hemenway  said  that  the  teachers  were  often  the  first  to  find  out  cases  of  diphtheria  and 
scarlet  fever,  and  the  first  to  report.  In  Kalamazoo  teachers  were  given  orders  not  to  allow  any 
child,  convalescing  from  a contagious  disease,  to  attend  school  without  a written  permit  from  the 
health  officer. 


